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receive a special summons. Previous to 1696 this court exercised 
jurisdiction ever cases of treason as well as those of felony. It was 
"a fraudulent device for the degradation of the nobility . . . intended 
to supersede and altogether deprive them of trial in Parliament " (pp. 
442, 443). Mr. Harcourt implies that the court was instituted by 
Henry VII in 1499 as a means of disposing of the Earl of Warwick, 
and asserts that its procedure was based upon a forged report of an 
alleged trial of the Earl of Huntingdon at the beginning of the reign of 
Henry IV. The forgery was probably committed, but, if Mr. Har- 
court's own account is to be trusted, it was quite unnecessary, because 
there was already a good precedent in the tribunal constituted by 
Henry V in 141 5 for the trial of Lord Scrope of Masham and the Earl 
of Cambridge. Lord Dudley was tried before this court for felony in 
1503, and the Duke of Buckingham for treason in 1521. 

Mr. Harcourt has steeped himself in the personal and political his- 
tory of England before 1485, he possesses the saving grace of humor, 
and he writes interestingly. His book is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the history of mediaeval institutions which has appeared 
in recent years. At the same time, he might be less dogmatic and 
somewhat more familiar with the details of feudal jurisprudence. On 
page 391 the date 1862 should of course read 1462. The proof-read- 
ing, on the whole, however, has been unusually well done and the 
index is good. An important feature of the book is the publication 
in the original Latin of a mass of new documentary material. 

W. Roy Smith. 
Brv.v Mawr College. 

Sociological Papers. Published for the Sociological Society. 
Volumes II and III. London, Macmillan and Company; New 
York, The Macmillan Company; 1906, 1907. — 312, 377 pp. 

Sociology in England is still in a sort of lap- robe stage, a blanket 
covering many different people who are little connected except that 
they are journeying for the time in the same carriage. These volumes 
contrast strikingly with the first proceedings of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, 1905. Though the two stages in the development of 
science thus exhibited are contemporary chronologically, logically they 
are far asunder. In America we see a definite group of professed 
sociologists unified by a common tradition and by increasing realization 
of a common method and intent. In England there come together a 
body of specialists in one or another social study, who discuss many 
problems, each man from his own standpoint. 
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Compared with the first volume of these Papers, some progress is 
evinced. There is less space given to methodology. In the second 
volume J. S. Stuart-Glennie is the only writer dealing with the classifica- 
tion of the sciences. Into the third volume this subject does not enter 
at all; for, though Mrs. Sidney Webb treats " Methods of Investiga- 
tion," her viewpoint is practical, while "The So-called Science of 
Sociology "is as well written and as concretely pointed as we might 
expect from Mr. H. G. Wells. 

The editors of the second volume classify the papers as representative 
of five approaches to the sociological problem : " the historical, the ethical, 
the psychological, the biological, the geographical." But there is noth- 
ing in the psychological group save the editor's suggestion that Professor 
Sadler's brief paper, "The School in some of its Relations to Social 
Organization and National Life," may be taken as illustrating this mode 
of approach. In the third volume the miscellaneous articles are upon 
"Religion," " The Russian Revolution," "The Problem of the Unem- 
ployed " and " Sociology as an Academic Subject." The great fields of 
psychosocial investigation opened up in France or America, and pursued 
also in Germany, are entirely without representation in these proceedings. 
Dr. J. H. Bridges' paper in volume ii, " Some Guiding Principles in 
the Philosophy of History," is an interpretation of the development of 
western Europe in terms of intellectual changes and generally in religious 
conceptions. It is almost a relief to see any other " interpretation of 
history" than the economic, yet the rather severe handling which Dr. 
Bridges' one-sided treatment received in the discussion was not unjust. 

England's most definite contribution to modern sociology, since 
Spencer, is doubtless the work of Galton on eugenics. At the first 
meeting of the English Sociological Society Mr. Galton's discussion of 
the " improvement of the breed of man " was primarily of principles. 
At the second meeting the emphasis shifted to ways and means. Re- 
viewing a great number of restrictions on marriage now existing or 
known to have existed among various peoples, Mr. Galton pointed out 

how powerful are the various combinations of immaterial motives upon 
marriage selection, how they may all become hallowed by religion, ac- 
cepted as custom and enforced by law. Persons who are born under their 
various rules live under them without any objection. They are unconscious 
of their restrictions, as we are unaware of the tension of the atmosphere. 
The subservience of civilized races to their several religious superstitions, 
customs, authority and the rest, is frequently as abject as that of barbar- 
ians [volume ii, page 1 2] . 
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The conclusion is, of course, that the ideals of eugenics, should they 
come to be accepted by any large number of men and women, would 
exercise a restrictive influence similar to that of ideas under which 
society now lives, only an influence much more beneficial. The papers 
and discussions hardly recognize sufficiently that, compared with the 
rate of many other social changes, alterations in ideals of marriage are 
likely to be very slow. But Mr. Galton is right in deeming his prin- 
ciple important. Once we view marital ideals as equally subject to 
change and influence with political ideals or business " standards," we 
can enforce with new weight the need for a fuller and franker education 
of young men and women, especially in the vital personal problems 
which underlie social relationships. Given this, we may be more satis- 
fied with Dr. Lionel Tayler's indication (volume iii) of the many 
natural social processes which work in the eugenic direction. 

Eugenics is now a timely " science " in all the advanced countries of 
the world. In America the papers of Ross and Wells and the discussions 
before the American Sociological Society are only the scientific reflex 
of the " race suicide " chatter. When contrasted with the American 
treatments, eugenics in England is very evidently a class science. 
From the class, or what may be called the aristocratic, point of view, 
eugenics deals with the improvement of individuals through better 
marital selection and propagation. In America the problem is re- 
garded from the standpoint of the improvement of a group as a whole 
through the increase of desirable, and diminution of undesirable, 
groups within it. The contrast is well illustrated by a comparison of 
Mr. Galton's papers and the following discussion in volume ii, with 
Dr. Alvan A. Tenney's Social Democracy and Population. The two 
points of view need not be antagonistic at bottom. 

Half the last volume is given to the biological phases of sociology. 
How many medical men are still innocent of knowledge of well ascer- 
tained facts concerning heredity is shown this season, as before, in the 
discussions. Dr. Archdall Reid's paper and Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson's "The Sociological Appeal to Biology," are valuable articles. 
A different judgment will be passed by Americans upon McDougall's 
so-called " Practicable Eugenic Suggestion," namely, that those in 
government service (who have been selected by a system which insures 
fitness) should be accorded an increase of salary with every enlargement 
of the size of their families. So far as is apparent from the printed 
discussion, this suggestion was taken seriously. 

Throughout the publications of the English society, Professor Patrick 
Geddes has pursued a series of suggestive studies of " Civics. " He 
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uses the term as an equivalent for "applied sociology," a doubtful 
equation. At the first meeting he outlined the town's geographical 
interpretation. In the second volume he passes to the social stand- 
point; in the third, to the educational, suggesting a " civic museum " 
as an instrument of popular education toward effective citizenship. 
The plan is more than suggestive ; it is illuminating, and ought to be 
tried on a sufficent scale to make the results of weight. The summary 
of Professor Geddes' interpretation of the city is worth quotation : 

We may briefly define the main aspects and department of civics from 
the present point of view. First then, comes the study of civics as funda- 
mentally (and ever anew) an orderly development — at once geographic, 
economic, and anthropologic in its nature — a survey of place, work, and 
folk ; and these not merely or mainly as broken up into the fine dust of 
censuses and statistics, nor even of the three too separate sciences above 
named, but as a living unity, the human hive, the Town. 

Corresponding to this objective and organic life we re-organize its funda- 
mental subjective life. This is fundamentally, and ever partially, the rec- 
ord and reflex of the life of the hive, the Town ; of all its general and par- 
ticular environment and function, its family type and development ; and, 
however overlaid by imported culture or by decayed ideals, it is funda- 
mentally expressed in local knowledge, in craft tradition, in kinship and its 
associated kindness, in habits and customs, and their developments up to 
morals and law 

Finally and supremely arises the City proper — its individuality depend- 
ent upon the measure and form in which ideals are expressed and harmon- 
ised in social life and polity, ideas synthetised in culture, and beautyca rried 
outwards from the study or chamber of the recluse into the world of art 
[volume ii, pages 91, 92]. 

From the investigation of the city we tend, says Professor Geddes, 
"toward the practice of citizenship." Civic history, making us 
increasingly self-conscious, helps the city to shape advisedly its own 
destiny. Professor Geddes' breadth of view is stimulating, but his cor- 
relation between the different phases of town life is sometimes rather 
abstract, and the historian too often overweighs the reformer. Papers 
such as this overlook the facts that the mass of people furnish not only 
the object of social betterment but also the means by which it is to be 
accomplished, and that to such people, especially in our day, condition 
means more than tradition. 

Michael M. Davis, Jr. 
New York City. 



